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THE MINSTREL’S HOME. 
BY OTWAY CURRY. 

The image of a happier home, 

Whence far my feet have strayed, 
Still flits around me, as I roam, 

Like joy’s departed shade ;— 
Though childhood’s light of joy has set, 
Its home is dear to memory yet! 


Here—where the lapse of time hath swept 
The forest’s waving pride; 

And many a summer’s light hath slept, 
Upon the green hill’s side, 

I'll rest—while twilight’s pinions spread 

Their shadows o’er my grassy bed. 


Yon stars—enthroned so high—so bright, 
Like gems on heaven's fair brow, 
Through all the majesty of night, 
Are smiling on me now: 
The promptings of poetic dreams 
Are floating on their pale, pure beams. 


The Muses of the starry spheres, 
High o’er me wend along, 

With visions of my infant years, 
Blending their choral song— 

Strewing with fancy’s choicest flowers, 

The pathway of the tranced hours. 


They sing of constellations high, 
The weary minstrel’s home; 

Of days of sorrow hastening by, 
And bright ones yet to come— 

Far in the sky, like ecean isles, 

Where sunny light forever smiles. 


They sing of happy circles, bright, 
Where bards of old have gone; 

Where rounding ages of delight, 
Undimmed, are shining on;— 

And now, in silence, sleeps again 

The breathing of their mystic strain. 


Leave me—O! leave me not alone— 
While I am sleeping here; . 
Still let that soft and silvery tone 
Sound in my dreaming ear. 
I would not lose that strain divine, 
Tocallearth’s thousand kingdoms mine! 


It is the sunbeam of the mind, 
Whose bliss can ne’er be won, 
Till the reviving soul shall find 
Life’s long, dark journey done,— 
Then peerless splendor shall array, 
The morning of that sinless day. 


| christened, for sufficient reasons, Duck Island.||soon reappeared, bringing with him his fishing- 
| In form an ellipsis, it raises itself above the bo- tackle. He came to the log on which I had 
| som of the surrounding waters; while its wood- placed myself, and in a coarse gruff voice, or- 
|'land plain and dell have an irresistible charm||dered me to move aside; which order my boy- 
| for all those who are fond of indulging in the} ish obstinacy suffered me not to obey. He de- 
||hazy transports which throng the mind when| liberately laid down his rod, muttered a threat 
| contemplating the beauties of creation. To|of throwing me into the river, and was actually 
me, this island always seemed endowed with || preparing himself to suit the ‘action to the 
innumerable charms. Whether my fancy is||word,” when I saw fit to comply with his or- 
attributable to the wild romance of its TECesses, | ‘der. He appeared to take no notice of my ac- 
the strange stories which are garnered up in the | ‘tion, but coolly took his seat, baited his hook, 
memories of the neighboring gossips in regard|'and threw out his line. I placed myselfin a 
to its whilom residents, or because it was there | situation frém which I could observe him. His 
| I first achieved the distinction of bringing down | face and garments were to all appearances equal- 
| a canvass-back duck, I cannot tell. Even yet ly antiquated,—the former had been roughly 
| I love by the hazy light of memory to revisit it,| Visited by the winds of heaven, and showed in- 
| and often find myself strolling in fancy through | numerable marks of temporal warfare; the lat- 
| its marshes and thickets in quest of the wild ter were like Joseph’s coat, or an autumn hill- 
| fowl with which they abounded. Often, too, | side, and looked rather worse for wear. Indeed, 
| have I seated my self on a well remembered! the whole man seemed a living illustration of 
|Stump, and given the reins to my childish w on- | that heroic line, 
rf || derment, or speculated on the mutability of the|| “Beaten by the wind, and battered by the rain.” 
\w orks of man, while viewing the old dwelling He replenished his cud, from an old iron box, 
‘and its contiguous barn, which seemed tottering || which he carried in his vest pocket, crossed his 
‘with age on the verge of ruin. “| ‘legs, and fixed his eyes on his motionless cork. 
| 1 well remember, one bright and sunny day|\A few straggling grey locks hung beneath an 
‘in my childhood, on which, for the purpose of ‘old black wool hat, which was banded by a 
indulging an unsociable mood, I rambled over} | bleached twine string, and slouched down so as 
Duck Island. After wandering until my curi- | completely to shield his deeply seated, small, 
osity was blunted by fatigue, I took a seat near; twinkling eye; his face was full of wrinkles : 
ithe shore, whence I could command an exten- ||his beard grizzled and long, while at either of 
‘sive prospect of the river. The morning was a the lateral extremities of his wide lipless mouth 
delightful one—in the language of Southey, } itscolor had undergone a change, in conse- 
“—_— it was a day, quence of the tobacco impregnated liquor which 
Which sent a summer feeling to the heart.” | occasionally trickled over it. The skin hung 
A great many craft were passing up and down |; loosely about his neck, whose appearance seen- 
the stream, consisting principally of Durham | ed to indicate it less a stranger to the sunbeams 
{boats, which enlivened and beautified the scene. | than neckcloths; an unbleached muslin shirt 
|A boatman a short distance from me, was peal-!) was fastened about it by a hook and a couple of 
\ing forth the rugged notes of some time- hon- | \brass rings. His pantaloons were of tow cloth, 
‘ored song, which undulated on the lazy air, and “the bottom of which being lifted up. from the 
\chimed in delicious euphony with the slug gish | left leg, which was resting upon its reserved 
‘motion of my spirits. The mere sense of ex- | right, showed the relic of a well shaped braw- 
istence was thena rapturous pleasure. While || ny member. Horace describes a gentleman 
\listening to the derryman, (the naine applied to’ who was finished to his finger ends: this fisher- 
\the navigators of that sort of craft,) who was man was in truth, complete to his_toe ends, 
regaling my fancy with his ‘‘wood notes wild,” | which peeped from an orifice in his shoe, which 


| 
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For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
SALMON BRANDT, 


Or Records of the life of an old Fisherman. 


BY THOS. H. SHREVE. 


my attention was suddenly diverted. A skiff involuntarily set me a gaping. But, look! his 
wound slowly rounda point of the island not |'eye brightens—he has got a most glorious nib- 
far above, and approached towards me. It con-|'hle—confound that Darham boat, it comes too 


tained an odd looking personage, and skimmed near, and has frightened the finny inhabitant 
lightly over the unruffled waters. The head of) away. 


the boat was suddenly whirled round towards| A compact, short-legged, dutch-built-fellow, 
the shore, and put into an inlet hard by where 1 | with sleeves rolled from off his sun-burnt arms, 


If in your travels, you have ever passed along||was seated. The old fellow now stepped on||was standing at the helm, as the craft floated 


the river Delaware, you cannot but have ob-|/shore, fastened his boat to a tree, picked up his||slowly along. The fisherman regarded him with 


served an island of peculiar beauty. 


| 











This isle,|| gun, shouldered it, and took up his line of aa look of inexpressible hatred for a moment, 
the Calypso of my youthful fancy, has been|/directly for the old house near at hand. He| 


jand then said, 
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‘*May you go to the bottom with your cursed| 
boat, before you get to the end of the island.” 

“*Ay, ay, my old chicken ! what are you talk- 
ing about—what ails you—what are you fishing 
for!’’ returned the helmsman. 

‘*Fishing for! for the devil, to be sure,” bawl- 
ed the fisherman. 

*‘And what do you bait with 

“With derrymen,” said the fisherman; “I 
took your brother from off a boat awhile ago, 
and the devil’s nibbling at him now, at the end 
of my line.” 

‘‘None of your jaw, you old rascal; or I'll 
come ashore and trounce you,’ said the boat- 
man. 

“Come on—I want a fresh bait—I’ll swear 
the devil’s got your brother,” said the fisher- 
man, as he lifted his line from the water. 


199 


The boat has now passed, and the derryman 
finding he gets no advantage inthis wordy war, 
says no more, and commences whistling. 

And this was Salmon Brandt! the prince of 
fishermen, and the paragon of odd fellows! I 
must here, like the biographer of a greater and 
more unhappy man, describe my introduction 
tohim, whose historian I have attempted to be, 
and which introduction, if not so important as 
that above referred to, was at least as original. 

Upon that memorable occasion, the future 
biographer of Salmon Brandt, in company with 
fifty other urchins, was cautiously following in 
the wake of the fisherman as he tacked his 
course along the Main street of our village, 
My ambition was suddenly fired, and I burned 
toachieve some distinction above that of my 
schoolmates. An opportunity presented itself. 
I stole gently towards Salmon, for the purpose 
of getting possession of what I had deemed his 
handkerchief. Unfortunately for me, I had mis- 
taken the lining of his pocket that dangicd bo 
hind him, for a handkerchief. He had his fin- 
gers stuck in the gills of a fine rock-fish, for 
which he meant to make a market at the hotel, 
and when he felt me nibbling at his pocket, he 
swung his arm round, and the fish coming in 
contact with the side of my head, upset me in 
the mud, sprawling. ‘This was the first occa- 
sion on which the historian of Salmon Brandt 
recollects to have seen his unparalleled hero. 

It appears, from the best authenticated ac- 
counts which I have been able to obtain, that 
Salmon Brandt was born under the very roof, 
which I had observed in its old age, on Duck 
Island. His father Preserved, and his mother 
Mehitable Brandt, emigrated time out of mind, 
from the land of witches and thanksgiving. Tra- 
dition still preserves some shrewd surmises as 
to the cause of their location on Duck Island. It 
was a circumstance without a “‘model, and with- 
out a shadow ;” as no yankee was ever before 
or since known to haye committed so palpable 
a blunder. But discarding the uncertain ac- 
counts of oral tradition, let us have recourse to 
well established facts. Salmon Brandt was a 
native of Duck Island. He was the first in an 
endless series of Brandts, who flew about the 
plains in the summers, or flocked around the 
fireside in the winters of after years. Preserv- 


that kind of fish that Icthyologists call salmon ; 
and notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
good wife, their first-born was yclept in honor 
of that tribe of the finny race. 

Salmon Brandt was the eldest of the fifteen 
children with which Mehitable presented her 
loving lord; and I will not say that the name 
had not some influence on the destiny of our he- 
ro, as names have had on greuter men. In early 
life he evinced a roving disposition, and was 
the livelong summer day to be found straggling 
round Duck Island in quest of grasshoppers, or, 
like Patrick Henry, reclining under the shade 
of some friendly tree, watching his cork as it 
danced over, or sunk beneath the glistening wa- 
ters. His love of solitude was indeed remark- 
able ; and every thing indicated his future great- 
ness. Had one of the distinguishers of genius 
followed him in his daily occupation, he would 
have been ‘“‘wrapt into future times,’? grown 
solemn, and said, 

“ the seal 
Of Providence is gnre upon thee, 
And thou wert born for yet unheard of wonders.” 
The event would have fulfilled the prediction. 
At eventide, Salmon would stray to the bedlam 
of home, hang up his fishing tackle, clean his 
fish, eat his supper, say nothing, tumble into his 
cot, and slumber away, as unmindful of the cares 
of this woe-worn world, as the luckless grass- 
hopper, whose slender shanks lay crushed in the 
pocket of his cast-off inexpressihles. 

Time wore on, and Salmon wore upward. At 
the age of twenty he measured six feet two and 
three quarter inches in length, out of his stock- 
ings. Neither was his propensity for sports 
abated. On the contrary his desire seemed to 
strengthen with his strength. The first fifty 
years of his life were spent in unvarying monot- 
ony. During this period, too, his fame had fill- 
ed the eurrounding country, and he was admit- 
ted on all hands, to be as unequalled at a turkey 
shooting, as he was at piscatorial exercises. 
His energy continued unrelaxed; his propensi- 
ty, though it might transiently lose its keen- 
ness amid disappointments, was never weaken- 
ed; and although success might produce momen- 
tary satiety, it never lost its unsatisfied long- 
ing. A true fisherman is one who never de- 
spairs, and is seldom elated ;—who relishes all 
of good that comes within his reach, and 
makes the best of the bitterer portion of his 
experience. 

At the age of fifty Salmon found himself 
without father or mother;—they reposed calmly 
in the village church-yard. He held undispu- 
ted and sole possession of the homestead on Duck 
Island—for his brothers and sisters were to him 
as though they had ceased to exist. The pre- 
dominating characteristic of the family was an 
Ishmaelitish propensity, which manifested it- 
self in their lazy wandering habits, and their 
appropriating the property of others to their 
own private benefits. The best evidence of the 


excellence of the moral government exercised 
in the family is to be found in the fact, that but 
seven of its members ever discovered them- 
selves domiciliated within those commodious 
public buildings, vulgarly designated State 








ed Brandt had a strange and haunted fancy for 


Prisons. 
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tage of Salmon, who scorned to walk in the 
family path, and who was never convicted of a 
desire even to trench upon the privileges of an- 
other ; notwithstanding his unconquerable dis- 
position for hooking was as generally known as 
was the fact, that if a fish were in the vicinity 
of Duck Island, and he desired it, he was sure 
to hook it. 

I have stated that Salmon lived alone. He 
had vowed never to place his neck beneath the 
a.atrimonial yoke; and many a spinster, after 
a lavish trial of the artifices peculiar to that 
class of the community, had pronounced him in- 
vulnerable. But love—mysterious love—*won- 
der-workynge love,”’ ofttimes defeats the skill of 
those who dreanr least of his power. And how 
do you think Cupid managed to transfix the 
stony heart of Salmon Brandt! It chanced ona 
time, that Salmon grew sick; he lived alone and 
had no one to minister to his necessities. His 
forlorn condition awakened the sympathy, or 
policy of Betsy Springer, who had previously, 
very unsuccessfully besieged his heart with the 
whole artillery of her charms. She attended 
at his bed-side, soothed his anguished pillow 
with ‘‘heavenly sympathy,” and condoled his 
manifold afflictions. What wonder, then, if 
under such attentions our hero’s heart was soft- 
ened, or that his weakened energies waxed 
strong. 

But the conquest was yet incomplete. What 
an application to his affections had failed to 
achieve, despair forced him at length to acqui- 
esce in. Three months from the period of his 
recovery had elapsed, and Miss Springer still 
coveted those affections whose attainment secem- 
ed utterly hopeless. With persons in general, 
there is nothing which arouses misanthropic 
feelings sooner than a morning of promise fol- 
lowed by an evening of disappointment. For 
once, Salmon lost his originality, and deviated 
intocustom. The morning sun rose beautifully, 
and promised a day of success. Salmon rose 
early, prepared himself, and started forth. The 
day was most insufferably hot, and our hero’s 
steps were many. ‘The evening came; tired, 
hungry, and without game, he was dragging 
‘“‘weary steps and slow,” towards the lonely 
dwelling on Duck Island. His heart sunk with- 
in him, anda cloud of melancholy overspead 
his spirits. For the first time he felt tired of 
his manner of life; and while under the influ- 
ence of this feeling, retracted his vow of ce- 
libacy. He had barely made up his determina- 
tion,to live no more alone, when he arrived at 
the barn-yard of ’Squire Thomson. And who 
should greet his eye-sight there, but Betsy 
Springer, with her neat check apron flung over 
her left shoulder, and engaged in the fascinating 
occupation of milking. As he gazed on the 
solitary ruddy tint that bloomed on her cheek, 
the recollection of her kindness during the pe- 
riod of his affliction, flashed on his mind, and 
all the native fondness of his heart yearned 
towards her. 

A word in regard to Betsy. She had been 
handsome, she had been coquettish, and she had 
drunk deeply of the bitter waters of retribution ; 








This fact redounds also to the advan- | 


—for, alas! she was now forty-five, and looked, 
and felt like an old maid. It was the delight of 
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her heart to recount a particular portion of her 


experience ; and often would she beguile the 
long winter evenings by relating to the open- 
mouthed children of Squire Thomson, the arti- 
fices of her numerous suitors, their numerous 





iswercame not. He deliberately got down on 
\\the outside of the fence, shouldered his firelock, 
ll and with his left arm over the top rail, said, 
I’m going—it’s the last chance you'll get—say 
what you’ve got to, now or never.” 





hopes, and their numerous disappointments. It Betsy’s bosom was the seat of warfare—on 
was noticeable, that Betsy always heaved a sigh | the one side was coquetry, on the other side 
when she had finished the doleful catalogue ; | was inclination. And how was she to act! She 
whether it was because she commisserated the |raised her sparkling eyes once more, just as Sal- 


misfortunes of some of her wooers, or because 
she lamented a mistake she had made in turning 
some one off, was a problem, that the sagacity 
of the children was insufficient to solve. 

Salmon leaned his gun against the fence, slow- 
ly lifted his wearied proportions, and seated, 
himself on the top rail. ‘This much being ace | 
complished, he cleared his throat and com-| 
menced: 

*‘How do you find yourself, Betsy ?” | 

“Pretty well, I thank you,” replied Betsy in| 
a tart shrill tone. “How are you, Mr. Brandt?!”’| 

‘Oh, only so so,” replied Salmon, as he heav- | 
edasigh. ‘This is a hard world we live in.” | 

“J found that out long ago, Mr. Brandt. But 
we can’t help it, do what we will—it’s ull for the 
best, though, as Parson Hodgson says.” 

“i think we ought to do all we can to help 
it,” said Salmon; and after a pause, and sundry, 
grimaces, added—*T was just thinking of some-| 
thing that would make us both happier.” 

‘“*What’s that,”’—enquired Betsy with a 
smile, dropping her milk-pail, and straighten-| 
ing herself. 

‘Aint you confounded tired of serving oth- 
erfolks?} You know me, and know I’m a) 
manof few words; I thought of asking you! 
if you hadn’t rather milk a cow of your own?” | 

*©What do you mean, Mr. Brandt?’’ 








‘‘Why, the long and short of the matter is|| 


just here—I mean to get married as soon as] 
can.” 


Here Betsy curved her neck, took hold of her | 


apron string, blushed to her eye-lids, stooped 
down, and resumed milking. 

Our hero, somewhat emboldened by what had) 
passed, now spoke in a more confident tone—| 
“TI see you take me—what do you think of my 
oifer?”” 

‘¢You see no such thing,”’ replied Betsy brisk-) 
ly; ‘and I think your offer rather“ sudden. 
It takes time to think over these matters.” 

«‘What in the harry, have you got to think 
about? You know me now as well as you ev- 
er will; give me an answer onthe spot. Say 
yes or no.” 

But no answer was forthcoming, and our peer- 
less suitor continued, ‘‘hang your foolishness, 
if you mean to have me, sayso; and if you 
say no, why, I can but throw my bait in another 
stream. ‘There are as good fish in the river as 
ever swum. Here is Susan, over yonder at 
Smith’s, who I know wants a husband,—but 
Betsy, the fact is, I fancy you more. Now quit 
your nonsense, blushing and the like of that, 
and give me an answer as you ought to. The 
sun’s low, and I must be off.” 

Salmon Brandt, felt all the torturing suspense, 
incident to those in his unfortunate situation, 
for about a minute, and still the wished for an- 


‘mon was about moving off, and her head was 
'|jerked, involuntarily, by some superior power, 
|into a sort of assenting nod. This nod was 
‘properly interpreted by our hero, who again 
laid down his ducking piece, and mounted the 


= 


ensued a scene, which from respect to those 
who are initiated into such mysteries, shall be 
passed over in silence. Salmon might have 
been seen a few minutes after, effecting a pre- 
cipitate retreat from the door of his dwelling, 
in the direction of the barn; thus evincing the 
possession of a degree of the ‘better part of 
valor” truly praiseworthy. The good dame 
followed him to the door, but went no further. 
There she stood, the paragon of scolds, with 
loose attire, and disheveled tresses, making the 
most terrific gestures, and predicting for him 
the most bitter usage if he should have the har- 
dihood to return. When Salmon reached the 





H “‘When shall we be off to the Squires?” he 


\ 


fence. barn, she turned in, and her rage dissolved it- 


self in tears—weeping like Alexander, that fate 
had been cruel, and had decreed woman but one 
husband to conquer. In his snug and solitary 
retreat at the barn, our hero lamented his mis- 
fortunes, and concluded he was a very fool when 
be had chosen Betsy Springer, as 
“The cordial drop, heaven in his cup had thrown, 
To make the nauseous draught of life go down.” 
For twenty years the humble dwelling on 
Duck Island was the scene of an intermittent 


| 


returned the -_ 


‘asked, 
| ‘Just when you sa 
\modating Betsy. 
“Well, then, to-morrow night,” said Salmon. 
| “Oh, I can’t be ready so soon, indeed,” an-! 
'swered Betsy, “it will take me at least two! 
weeks, to fix things.” | 
‘**There’s no sense in putting it off so Jong,’’| 
‘said Salmon, ‘maybe I’ll change my mind be-| : 
fore then. You can come over tothe Island to- || broil. Under this fiery administration of do- 
‘morrow morning, and right the houselgoods,||Mestic affairs, our hero grew restless. He not 
land in the evening, we’ll pay the Squire a||only scrupulously indulged his innate propensi- 
| visit.” ||ty for hunting and fishing ; but when the weath- 
| Betsy knew her man. and feared to offend him.'|€t Was unfavorable, he would leave his home, 
‘It was not in her nature to submit to dictation ;||#¢ seek the more quiet shelter of the “Golden 
land she consoled herself for present submission, |/>Wan,”—a tavern notorious in that district. 
‘with some glorious anticipations. She said, «1 |/52!mon was not blessed with offspring, on whose 
‘suppose I can get ready, but I’d rather be mar-||/uckless heads his Tissiphone might have ex- 
| pied by the minister.” || pended a portion of her eloquence. Betsy was 
| “He charges too much,” said our inexorable ||conomical, wasted not her resources on ducks 
lover ; “besides, Squire Thomson will take the ijand geese, but carefully hoarded up the sugges- 
| price out in fish.” tions of the day, and, when Salmon would stea! 
‘home at night, the crater of the intellectual 


Our hero carried the day, and on the next 
‘night, Hymen flapped his wings over the happy||Ztna would be opened, and the lava torrente 
His conscience failed to perform 


7 99 
y 





lcouple. ‘burst forth. 
It has been asserted by certain sages, that|/its duty, and she considered it a,sacred duty of 
they who wed in haste, are apt to mourn at leis-||ers to supply its place, and reproach him with 
cruel neglect. Never did substitute perform its 


‘ure. Without stopping to inquire into the cor- 
duties more rigorously. But her eloquence wi- 
dened the breach, and the lateness of his hours 


‘rectness of this remark in general, let us view 
increased. ‘This growing neglect was too mucli 


|it in the case of those, whose nuptials have just 
ibeenrecorded. Certain it is, that Salmon Brandt | 
for human nature such as hers, and she had re- 
course to another expedient. The effect of this 


lived to consider Miss Betsy Springer and Mrs. || 
was, that the disconsolate husband would often 








| Betsy Brandt, as two very different persons. | 
|The honey moon had not waned into its last| 
iquarter, ere she began to manifest symptoms, ||rap at the door, and receive no answer; and 
\that foreboded disquietude to the family affairs. ||many a night he was compelled to ensconce him- 
Salmon was a meek man, and deported himself|/self beneath a covering of hay, to escape the in- 
beneath the weight of sundry grievances with| clemencies of the weather. At length, 

\great humility. The domestic horizon assumed | “Death, the poor man’s only friend,” 

\a darkened aspect ; and frequent rumblings were||came to his relief. Mrs. Betsy Brandt, in the 
heard, portentous of a reign of terror. At||sixty-sixth year of her age, and in the fullness 
length the storm burst. It chanced that the|of Xantippean glory, bursted a blood-vesse! 
help-mate of Salmon, having committed some |{and was gathered to her fathers, to scold no 
blunder in getting up on the morning in ques-|/more. 

tion, found herself, to the utter dismay of her|} We regret our limits do not permit us to re- 
spouse, in a particularly bad humor ;—after hav- 

ing spit fire unintermittingly for the space of 

an old fashioned hour, without having once pro- 

voked retaliation, she bustled about Salmon, and 

brought four lank fingers into obstreperous con- 

tact with his ear, for the purpose of awaking 

his hearing sense. This had the desired effect; 

it not only awoke his drowsy auricular, but like- 

wise called up his slumbering rage. And then 








cord a specimen of Mrs. Brandt’s eloquence ; in- 
asmuch as it might have proven an invaluable 
acquisition toa particular kind of housekeepers, 
who when rebuked, might have produced it, and 
caused their lucky lords to have thanked their 
stars, that their case was not worse. Our hero 
married no more. He had already experienced, 
to his heart’s content, of the ‘‘joys of heavenly 
wedlock.” He very wisely concluded—to use 
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his own words—‘*To pull the shattered timbers || 
of his bark down the river of life, and into the}! 
port of heaven, without a mate, single handed, || 
and alone.” i 
The storms of fourscore seasons had visited | 
him when I first saw him, and he had felt their’ 
influence. His sight was so dim, as to oblige | 
him to forego the use of his gun; but he still | 
clung to his rod as his last hope. He was) 
also more frequently in town, and might on al-| 


most any day be heard pealing forth the inhar-| 


inonious notes ef some song, which had been in| 
vogue a century before, while around him would | 
be seen all the boys of which the town boa sted. 
His habits grieved some of the good folks of the 
place, who took occasion, when opportunity 
presented, to remonstrate with him on his sinful 
indulgencies. Their trouble was vain; when 
they pointed out to him the imminence of his 
peril, he would either admonish them to pull the || 
beams from their own eyes, or reply to them in 
a sentence, which he had manufactured express- 
ly for such occasions.—‘*We are all travellers 
on a great road—this earth isa sort of tavern, 
as you might say ; we come here, nobody knows 
how, and we go, nobody knows where. Our! 
actions make up the bill of fare which the Great, 
Host will hand us on the day of reckoning, and 
I expect, I have enough change in the shape of 
good deeds, to pay off the bad ones that are 
scored against me. So let me alone.” 
But our hero was not immortal ; and his aye 
were at length numbered. It was on a summer’ 
afternoon that he got into his boat, and put off 
for the purpose of catching a mess. He was ob-' 
served by some one to be more than usually in-| 
toxicated. He was advised not togo. Advise) 
him! *twas useless. He had reached the chan-| 


nel of the river, where the current is very rap-), 


id, when unfortunately, onc of the oars got 
loose from its hold, the boat whirled round, and 
he fell overboard. He was seen from the shore | 
to rise and make towards the boat, which was 
swept away by the current. Presently, after 
some violent struggles, he sunk to rise no more. ' 
His body, which for four-score years, had used 


fishes for ood, was now, alack-a-day ! food for | 


fishes ! 
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THE PROPHET’S DREAM. 
BY JOHN B. DILLON. 
‘The land shall be. utterly emptied, and utterly spoil- 
ed.” Isaiah, xxiv. 3. 
Where fell the palm-tree’s clustering shade, 
The aged and weary prophet lay, 
And o’er his fevered temples played 
The freshness of the primal day. 
He slept—and or his spirit fell 
A vision of the flight of Time,— 
He saw upon the future dwell 
A dark’ning cloud of sin and crime. 


Gone were the spirits that lingered near 
The world in its early bloom, | 
And Hope’s pure light, that was wont to cheer, 
Grew dim in the gathering gloom; 
And Love from Earth was hurl’d— 
And a mandate came, 
In a breath of flame, 
To scourge a sinful world. 
“Let the sword go forth”—and forth it went, 
And gleamed o’er tower and battlement, 








| y, vr 
suffering. 


And glanced in the tented field, 
And helms were cleft, and shields were broke, 
And breasts were bared to the battle stroke, 
Only in death to yield: 
Then warriors met—but not to part— 
And the sun glared redly on the scene; 
And the broken sword, and the trampled heart, 
Might tell where the battle steed had been. 
Dark and still, by the moon’s pale beam, 
Lay mouldering heaps of slaughtered uwen— 
The fountain of a sanguine stream— 
Earth drank the blood of her oflspring then. 





“Go forth Discase”—and at the word, 

The groans of a stricken world were heard, 
And the voice of woe rose high— 

And myriads yielded up their breath 

As the hagza rd form of the tyrant Death 
On the rotten brecze swept by. 

And the lovely green that overspread 
The world in its guiltless day, 

Grew as deeply dark, and sear’d and dead, 
As the parched earth where it lay. 

With lifeless limbs the livid trees 
Stood locked in the arms of Death, 

Save one, that still to the withering breeze 
Could lend its poisonous breath. 

Deeply the world, im thatdrear time, 

Felt the deadly curse of sin and crime. 


“Famine go forth” —end at the name, 
Rose a feeble shriek and a feartul laugh, 
Anda tottering fleshless monster came, 
The lingering stream of life to quati— 
And he stalk’d o’er the earth, and the languid crowds 
Were crush’d to the dust in their mildew’d shrouds; ) 
Then arose the last of human groans, 
As the shrivelled skin hung loose oa the bones, 
And the stream of life was gone— 
And Death expired on that awful day, 
Where his slaughtered millions round him lay, 
For his fearful task was done. 


Old Earth was lone—for her offspring lay 

Mouldering dark on her boson, of clay— 
Alltones of life were hushed— 

And the brazen tombs of sepulchred men, 

That battled the might of Time till then, 
Atom by atom were crushed 

And desolate rgund in its orbit whirl'd 

The peopleless wreck of a worn out world. 
* z : , 


* * 
The dreamer woke, and the glorious day 
Broke calmly on his dream— : 
And the joyous birds from each green spray 
Caroll'd their morning bymn— 
The Earth still moved in beauty there, 
With its clustering groves and emerald plains, 
And the pure breeze | bore the prophet’s prayer, 
To the throne where the Rock of Ages reigus. 
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THE WOOD RIVER MASSACRE. | 
Among the various incidents of the early settle-| 
ments of Illinois, and those of the last war with! 
Great Britain, that have commanded the attention 
of writers, there is one which Ido not remember} 
to have seeh in print, that well deserves to be pre-| 
served among the records of frontier hardihood and | 
I refer to the massacre of a woman and | 
six children, by the Indians, in the forks of W ood 
river in 1814, The following is given as an au-| 


| thentic sketch of the facts, taken from the lips of | 


|| captain Abel Moore and hi8 wife, who were suffer- 


,ers in the transaction. 


| Travellers, whe have passed on the direct road 
from Edwardsvilie to Carrollton, will remember, at || 


| to which our narrative relates. 


logs, the upper story of which projects about 
a foot on every side, beyond the basement. This, 
‘in times of peril, was a block-house, or in the com- 
;mon phrase, a fort, to which the early settlers re- 
sorted for safety. Pursuing the road about two 
|miles, to an elevated spot on the bank of the west 
forks, where the road turns abruptly down into the 
creek, another farm, now in possession of a young- 
er member of the family of Moores, exhibits the 
former residence of Reason Reagan; and midway 
between these points, resides captain Abel Moore, 
‘on the same spet which he occupied at the period 
William Moore 
lived nearly south of Abel’s, ona road which pas- 
ses towards Milton. Upper Alton is from two to 
three miles, and Lower Alton four or five miles dis- 
‘tant frum the scene of action. 
It appears, that while the gallant rangers were 
‘scouring the country, ever on the alert, the inhab- 


,,itants, who for several years had huddled together 


in forts, for fear of the Indians, had, in the sum- 


| mer of 1814, attained to such a sense of security, 


that they went to their farms and dwellings, with 
‘the hope of escaping further depredations. In the 


| forks of Weod river, were some six or eight fam- 
ilies, whose men were for the most part, in the ran- 


ging service; and whose women and children were 
thus left to labor for and defend themselves, The 
block-house wiich | have described, was their place 
of resort on any alarm; but the inconvenience and 
| difficulty of clustering so thickly, induced them 
to leave it as soon as prudence would at all permit. 

Nor bad the hardy inhabitants forgotten, amidst 
their dangers, the duties of social life, nor the hizh- 
ier obligations to their Creator. The Sabbath shone 
not only upon the domestic circle, as it gathered 
round the fireside altar, but its hallowed light was 
shed on groups collected in the rustic edifices which 
the piety of the people had erected for divine 
worship. 

it was on the Sabbath, the tenth of July, 1614, 
that the painful occurrence took place, which 1 
now record. Reason Reagan had gone to attend 
divine worship at the meeting-house, some two or 
three miles off, leaving his wife and two children 
at the house of Abel Moore, which was on the 
way. About four o’clock in the afternoon, Mrs. 
Reagan went ever to her own dwelling, to procure 
some little articles of convenience, being accom- 
panied by six children, two of whom were her own; 
two were children of Abel Moore, and two of Wil- 


| liam Moore. Not far from, probably a little after, 


the same time, two men of the neighborhood, pass- 
ed separately, I believe, along the road, in the op- 
posite direction to that in which Mrs. Reagan 
went; and one of them heard at a certain place, 
a low call, as of a boy, which he did not answer, 


|and for a repetition of which he did not delay. 


But he remembered and told it afterwards. 

When it began to grow dark, the families became 
uneasy at the protracted absence of their respec- 
tive members; and William Moore came to Abel's, 
‘and not finding them there, passed on towards Mr. 
Reagan’s, to discover what had become of his sis- 
ter-in-law and children; and nearly about the 
same time his wife went across the angle directly 
towards the same place. Mr. Moore had not been 
‘long absent from his brother’s before he returned 
with the information that some one was killed by 
,the Indians. He had discerned ‘the body of a per- 
son lying on the ground, but whether man or wo-. 
‘man, it was too dark for him to see without a clo- 


ja pleasant plantation on the banks of the east| \ser inspection than was deemed safe. The habits 
| branch of Wood river, a short distance from the | of the Indians were too well known by these settlers, 


| dwelling-house and powder mill of Mr. George!||to leave amanin Mr. Moore's situation, free from 
Moore, an old building, composed of rough, round |} the apprehension of an ambuscade still near. 
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The first thonght that occurred, was to flee to 
the block-house. Mr. Moore desired his brother’s 
family to go directly to the fort, while he should 
pass by his own house to take his family with him. 
But the night was now dark, and the heavy forest 
was at that time scarcely opened here and there 
by a little farm, while the narrow road wound 
through among the tall trees, from the farm of Abel 
Moore, to that of his brother, George Moore, where 
the fort was erected. The women and children, 
therefore, chose to accompany William Moore, 
thongh the distance was nearly doubled by the 
measure. 

“The feelings of the group, as they groped their 
way through the dark woods, may be more easily 
imagined than described. Sorrow for the supposed 
joss of relatives and children, was mingled with 
horror at the manner of their death, fear for their 
own safety, and pain at the dreadful idea, that the 
remains of their dearest friends lay mangled on the 
cold grourd near them, while they were denied the 
privilege of seeing and preparing them for sepulture. 

Silently they passed on until they came to the 
dwelling of William Moore; and when they ap- 
proached the entrance, he exclaimed, as if relieved 





In the morning, the inhabitants undertsook the 
painful task of ascertaining the extent of their ca- 
lamity, and collecting the remains for burial. The 
whole party, Mrs. Reagan and the six children, 
were found lying at intervals, along the road, toma- 
hawked, and scalped, and all dead, except the 
youngest of Mrs. Reagan’s children, which was sit- 
ting near its mother’s corpse, alive, with a gash, 
deep and large, on each side of its little face. It 
were idle to speak of the emotions that filled the 
souls of the neighbors, and friends, and fathers, and 
mothers, and husband, who gathered round to be- 
hold this awful spectacle. ‘There lay the mortal 
remains of six of those whom, but yesterday, they 
had seen and embraced, in health; and there was 
one helpless little one, wounded, and bleeding, and 
dying, an object of painful sulicitude, but scarcely 
of hope. 

To women and youth, chiefly was committed the 
painful task of depositing their dear remains in the 
tomb. This was performed on the six already 
dead, on thatday. They were interred in three 
graves, which were curefully dug, so as to Jay 
boards beneath, beside, and above the bodies—for 
there could no coffins be provided in the absence of 





from some dreadful apprehension, ¢ thank God, | 
Polly isnot killed.” ‘Ilow do you know? inqui-| 
redone. ‘Because, here is the horse she rode.’ | 
My informant then first learned that bis brother-) 
in-law had feared, until that moment, that his wife | 
was the victim that he had discovered, ’ 

As they let down the bars, Mrs. William Moore 
came running out, exclaiming, ‘they are all killed 
by the Indians, I expect.2. The mourning friends 
went in for a short time—but hastily departed for 
the block-house, whither by day-break, all or near- 
ly all the neighbors, having been warned by signals, | 
repaired to sympathize and tremble. 

I have mentioned that Mrs William Moore went, | 
is well as her husband, in search of her sister and; 
children. Passing by different routes, they did not} 
meet on the way, nor at the place of death. She! 
jumped on a horse, and hastily went in the near- 
est direction, and as she went, carefully noted eve-| 
ry discernible object, until at length, she saw a hu- 
man figure lying neara burning log. There was! 
not suflicient light for her to discern the size, sex, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eae . | 
er conditica of the person, and she called the name 


of one and another of her children, again and, 
At) 
| 


igain, supposing it to be one of them asleep. 
length she alighted, and approched to examine 
more closely. What must bave been her sensa- 
tions on placing her hand upon the back of a na- 


ked corpse, and feeling, by further scrutiny, the 


juivering flesh from which the scalp had been torn! 


Tn the gloom of night, she could just discern some- |; 


thing, seeming like a little child, sitting so near 
the body as to lean its head first one side, and then 
the other, on the insensible and mangled body. She 
saw no further, but thrilled with horror and alarm, 
remounted her horse and hastened home; and when 
she arrived, quickly put a large kettle of water 
over the fire, intending to defend herself with scald- 
ing water, in case of an attack. 

Phere was little rest or refreshment, as may well 
be supposed, at the fort, that night. The women 
and children of the vicinity, together with the few 
men who were at home, were crowded together, 
not knowing but that a large body of the savage 
foe might be prowling round, ready to pour a dead- 
ly fire upon themat any moment. A neighbor and 
six of the children of the little settlement, were 
probably lying in the wood, within a mile or two 
dead and mangled by that dreadful enemy! What 
subjects of thought and feeling! About three o’- 
clock, a messenger was despatched to Fort Russell 
with the tidings, 


| 


jnearly all the men—and the graves being filled, 
|they were left to receive in after times, when peace 
ihad visited the settlement, a simple covering of 
stone, bearing an inscription descriptive of their 
jdeath.— JVestern Magazine. 
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And Western Gazette of Literature & Science. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE THIRD VOLUME, TO BE EN- 
| LARGED, IMPROVED, AND PUBLISHED 
| WEEKLY. 

} 

| a 

| T» be Edited by WV. D. Gallagher and T. H. Shreve. 
| On the expiration of the present volume, the 
CracinnavTi Mirror will pass into the hands of 
Thomas H. Shreve and William D, Gallagher, by 
jwhom it will hereafter be published, under the firm 
jof SHREVE AND GALLAGuer. S. & G. purpose 
to ENLARGE the paper to a sUPER-ROYAL size, and 
to publish it WEEKLY. It will be printed with en. 
tirely new materials, and on paper of a beautiful, 
fine, and uniform quality. The annual subscription 
iF rice will be Two Dottars anp Firty-cenrs, 
|payable in advance; and the paper in its enlarged 
ii\form will be but a fraction smaller than the pres. 
jent size of the New-York Mirror. ‘The first num- 
\\ber will be issued in September next. The pub- 
\\lishers have secured as assistants in the OniGinan 
|| DepARTMENT of the Mirror, Mrs. Junia L. Du- 
iimont, of Vevay, and Joun B. Dition, of this 
icity. They will also have oceasional contributions 
jifrom OrwaAy Curry and Harvey D. Litrre, 
|| Esqrs.; and from a number of others, ladies and 
| gentlemen, whose productions have heretofore giy- 
‘en imterest to the pages of the Mirror, and to those 


' 


| 


to promise, and we presume the public will not 
hesitate to believe, that it will occasionally cou- 
tain gems of rare excellence. 


{l. ORIGINAL ESSAYS.—The prolix and the 
abstruse will be kept aloof from this department, 
for which we shall endeavor to procure the fa- 
miliar and interesting. 

III. EARLY TIMES IN THE WEST.—Under 
this head will be presented occasional sketches 
of events of interest, which happened daring the 
early settlement and frontier wars of this west- 
ern country. The matter for these sketches wil! 
be drawn from authentic sources. 


IV. BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES.—These 
will be mainly illustrative of western peculiari- 
ties--scenery, character, history, and customs. 

V. ORIGINAL POETRY.—The names of Otway 
Curry, Harvey D. Little, and John B. Dillon, 
amongst others, are a ‘sufficient guaranty that 


this department of the Mirror will be respectably 
filled. 


VI. IN ADDITION, the paper will contain Lit- 
erary Notices—brief transcripts of interesting 
Foreign and Domestic News—comments on 
Passing Events—Selected Tales, Essays, Po- 
etry, &c., &c., &e. 
s-The Publishers, determined to malze a fair 

trial to ascertain whether a weekly Lirerary 
Paper can be so supported in the West, as to war- 
rant the expenditures of time and money which 
are necessary to make such a work good, have 
made arrangements to publish the Crncinnart 
Mirror, and Western Gazette of Literature and 
Science, for at least one year, upon the plan stated 
above. At the expiratiun of that time, they will 
feel themselves at liberty to abandon the field, 
should the support extended to the work be insuiffi- 
cient to warrant them in continning it: but for that 
period, it will be continued at all hazards. As their 
expenses will be heavy, and as the proposed publi- 
cation will not come directly into competition with 
any other paper in the western country, the Pub- 
lishers expect with some confidence to be amply 
countenanced and supported by the Western Cow- 
jmunity. 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 

Tue Crncinnatt Mirror, anno WeEsTERN 
|GAZETTE or LITERATURE AND* SCIENCE, wil} 
jbe published on a tine Super-Royal sheet, in the 
quarto form, convenient for being bound. The 
;paper furayear will make a handsome volume oi 
| four hundred and eighteen large pages, incladiug the 
\title pageand index, which will be furnished with 
\the last number of the volume.  .4dvertisement 
jwtll be excluded. The subscription price will be-- 
|\Zwo Dollars and Fifty-cents per year, payable in 
jadvance; or Lhree Dollars payable any time within 
six months after the commencement of the yeur. 
| When the above terms are not complied with, anc 
ithe publishers have to employ a collector, Ti 
| Dollarsand Fifty-cents will be invariably demanded. 

Local Agents aliowed 12 1-2 per cent. on collec- 
tions, andacopy of the work gratis. As these 
terms are liberal, it is expected that all who accent 
agencies will exert themselves to collect all sub- 
scriptions in their vicinities. 

Discontinnances, where payments are neglectec!, 
loptional with the publishers. Letters, (excent 
from Agents) must be post-patd, and addressed to 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Cincinnati, O. 


P. S. The publication of the CINCINNAT] 





| 


| 





icharacter of the paper will be somewhat modified : 

\the new features which will be introduced, howev- 

jer, will be altogether additional. Every effort will 

be made by the conductors, to make the Mirror as 
western as possible in its character. Its contents 
will compnse— 

[. ORIGINAL TALES,—The pre-eminent talents 
of Mrs. Dumont for this species of writing, are 
acknowledged, East and West. The specimens 
of Mr. Dillon’s powersin this way, are credita- 

- ble not only to himself, but also to the rising lit- 
erature of the West. Other pens, that are fa- 
vorably known, will also contribute to this de- 
partment of the Mirror; and we do not hesitate 








* 


jof various eastern and western periodicals, —The|| 


MIRROR AND LADIES’ PARTERRE, will be 
lcontinued by Sureve & Gatvacner. It will 
ibe, in nearly all respects, asemi-monthly edi- 
ition of the above work; and will partake in the 
|| Enlargement, and all the other Improvements, me- 
jjtioned in the above prospectus. Although it wil! 
jcontain one half more readirg matter than it does 
jat present, the price of the paper will not be raised. 
It will then, as now, be pubiished semi-monthly, at 
One Dollar and Twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance—One ollar and Fifty cents within six ° 
mouths—or One Dollar and Seventy-five cents at 
the expiration of the volume. A year of the Par- 
terre will make a volume of 210 pages, including 
the title-page and index, which will be furnished 
with the last number. 
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THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 








VOLUME THIRD, OF THIS PAPER. 


On the fifth page of to-day’s paper, we have 
placed the Prospectus for the THIRD VOLUME of 
the Cincrnnati Mirror. By reference to this, 
it may be perceived, that on the expiration of 
the present volume, the paper will pass into the 
lands of Messrs. Tuomas H. Sureve and Wit- 
nam D.Gatiacuer. It will then be enLare- 
ED, and PUBLISHED WEEKLY; and the typogra- 
phy of the work will be much superior to what 
it is at present—the new publishers intending to 
procure new materials throughout, and to use 
paper of a fine, handsome, and uniform quality. 
In its enlarged form, the Mirror will contain 
more than one half more reading matter than it 
now does: in other words, each. number will 

then contain what will be equal to twelve or 
thirteen pages of the present size. {4-4 semi- 
monthly edition of the paper will be published, 
as at present. It will be perceived, by reference 
to the Prospectus, that this is to partake in the 


ENLARGEMENT, and all the 1mpRoVEMENTS, of|| 


the weekly edition, without any enhancement of 
the present price. 

The character of the Mirror is to be consid- 
erably modified; and its readers may safely ex- 
pect to get, in the course of a volume, under the 
general heads, Original Tales—Original Es- 
says—Early Times in the West—Brief Origi- 
nal Sketches—Original Poetry—d&c., &c,, a 
great quantity of useful, entertaining, and in- 
structive matter. The names of Mrs. Dumont 
of Vevay, and Mr. Dillon of this city, stand on 
the Prospectus as assistants in the Original 
Department. The talent of these writers, in- 
dependant of that of those from whom occasional 
contributions are expected, cannot fail to impart 
a high degree of interest to the columns of the 
Mirror. 

(¢p Agents and subscribers will please take 
notice, that the contemplated changes in pro- 
prietorship, &c., are not to take place till the 
close of the present volume. 

JOHN H. WOOD, 
WM. P. wens danse 
EDITOR’S PARLOR, | 
é¢¢-The information contained ia the above} 
note from our publishers, we know will please 
some of our readers: and we hope the new ar- 
rangements may meet tle approbation of the 
whole of them. We have made such arrange- 
ments, as'secure to us the assistance, in the 
Original Department of the Mirror, of some of 
the best and most extensively known writers in 
the West. We can therefore promise our readers 
a very fair proportion of good original matter, 
considered in relation to the price of the paper, 
For our selections, we shall draw upon such 
Magazines as the ‘Knickerbacker,’ Bucking- 
bam’s ‘New-England,’ Fairfield’s ‘North-Amer- 
ican,’ and Hall’s ‘Western Monthly;’ and upon 
the best literary papers in the Union. 

The new Publishers are aware, that the pub- 

lication of the Mirror, upon the plan they in- 























tend to pursue, will be attended with great ex- 





pense; but as they expect to not fall below the 
letter and spirit of their Prospectus, they hope 
to be adequately supported by the Western 
Community. And they are convinced they 
shall be, if their friends and editorial brethren 
throughout the West, second them in their ef- 
forts. 

There are now published in this city, besides 
our commercial, political, and religious dailies 
and weeklies, a good Monthly Magazine, a good 
weekly Family Paper, and a good weekly paper, 
formerly devoted entirely, and now in part, to 
the interests of workingmen and mechanics. A 
good weekly Literary Gazette, a prominent ob- 
ject with which shall be to draw out and en- 
courage the literary talent of the West, cer- 
tainly ought to and we think will be support- 
ed. 





To Svunscxisers anp Acents.—Those of 
our present Subscribers who may wish to be fur- 
nished with the weekly “Mirror AND GAZETTE 
or Lire RaTURE AND Science,” instead of the 
\**Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre,” will please in-! 
form our local Agents to that effect, four or five, 
weeks before the expiration of the present vol-! 
ume. Our Agents will oblige us by making re-| 
turns of all such, against, at the latest, the first 
of September next. 


\will be furnished with it, in its improved and 


enlarged form, upon the same terms as at! 
present. 





LITERARY _NOTICES. 

Tue Emigrant; or Reflections while descend- 
ing the Ohio: A poem. ‘Westward the 
Star of Empire takes its way.’ Cincin- 
nati—Alexander Flash—1833. pp. 48. 

So runneth the title-page of a new poem of! 
some seven hundred lines, of a desultory char-| 
acter, by a young gentleman of this city. From! 
motives of modesty, we presume, the author’s 
name does not appear in it: and saving and ex- 
cepting that the quoted line smacks a little of| 
what we must call egotism, for want of a less! 
offensive term, it is a good enough title-page, 
and one that will, we think, attract readers. 

This is the third little volume of poetry, that 
has been published in this city, since its origin. 
The first, ‘American Bards,” was written by a 
igentleman of education and ability, and con- 
jtained some terse and caustic stanzas ; the sec- 
jond, the “Odes of Horace in Cincinnati,’’ are 
| well remembered, and still occasionally spoken 
\of in our literary circles. Of the three, we are 
disposed to think “The Emigrant,” in point of 
poetic merit, the best performance ; though we 
must admit, in making this acknowledgment, 
that better writing may be found in either of the 
others. 

The author of “The Emigrant,” is by no 
means a correct writer. He may, and we should 
think does write with facility; but he writes 
with carelessness. He has but little regard for 
the time and patience of his readers, whom he 
sometimes compels to stop, and think, and re- 
peruse, in order to arrive at his meaning. An 
idea strikes him, and he not only does not wait 























propriety, but he puts it upon paper when he 
has but a glimmering of it. This accounts for 
the fact, that there are some passages in this 
poem which it is extremely difficult to under- 
stand, and others which, after several readings 

: oo“? 
we are not certain whether we perceive any 
meaning inornot. We speak plainly, and wish 
to be understood as speaking candidly, and fro 
a thorough examination of the poem. We shal] 
therefore make good our assertions, by quota- 
tions from the pamphlet. 

“Sweet solace of the life-lorn! Hope! to thee 

How oft in loneliness the heart will turn, 

To quell the pang of its keen misery ; 

While wailing sorrow weeps o’er memory’s urn: 

Rise from the ashes of my buried years! 

The past comes up with overflowing tears, 

To quench the promises that would arise :— 

They’re in the future far—where are they?—in the 

skies!” p. 11. 

Now we will give a copy of the poem to any 
person who will show us a meaning in the above 
quotation, after the first three lines. When the 
author says, “Rise from the ashes of my buried 
years!” what does he invoke! He has left us 
to conjecture, and truly we are not equal to the 
task. If he invokes “the promises,” which he 
tells us ‘‘would arise” did not “the past come 
up with overflowing tears to quench them,” we 
are still in a quandary; for he in the last line 





| says, ‘‘they’re in the future far” —evenr ‘in the 
Those who still wish the semi-mouthly sani 


And here, as we have examined the 
poem thus particularly for the author’s benefit, 
la word about this rhyme. It occurs entirely 
\too often—so very often indeed, as to impress 
one with an idea that the author’s stock of words, 
especially rhyming ones, was exhausted. We 
find it and its singular inthe 10th, 19th, 20th, 
ZIst, Wrd, WZth, 80th, and 35th pages, and 
twice in the 11th page, rhyming with arise, rise, 
dies, rise, rise, obsequies, rise, &c.; and these 
|words in their turn are rhymed with some doz- 
jen others, inthe course of the poem. But fur- 
jther of the quotation: ‘The poet’s invocation 
may be addressed to Horr. But if this be 
the case, and the passage is one of meaning, our 
geographical kuowledge is sadly at fault; for 
lwe never should have thought of seeking 
** Hope” in ‘the ashesof our buried years.” 


Our object in quoting the above passage, is 
merely to make good our charge of obscurity. 
The first sentence on the 23rd page is equally 
faulty in this respect ; and there are other pas- 
sages which it is somewhat difficult to com- 
prehend, but which by perseverance on the part 
of the reader become tolerably plain. 

The author of the ‘Emigrant’ has a good flow 
of words, but he sometimes makes a wrong use 
ofthem. He has, we suppose, a tolerable know]- 
edge of English grammar; but he not unfre- 
quently displays a lamentable ignorance of it. 
Candid and honest criticism is apt to be mis- 
construed; we therefore again refer to the pamph- 
let, to confirns what might otherwise be consid- 
ered as spoken in a wrong spirit. 

“Our home, when last I saw it, was all lone; 


Yet my affections peopled it with those 
Whose sunny smile upon my boybood shone,” &c. p.8. 


‘‘Those western Pioneers an impulse felt, 
Which their less hardy sons scarce comprehend ; 
Alone, in Nature’s wildest scenes they dwelt, 
Where crag, and precipice, and torrent blend, 








to consider its originality, or plausibility, or 





And stretched around the wilderness,” &c. p, 13). 
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“How fertile is this ‘dark and bloody ground? 
Here Death has given many a horrid wound!” p. 15. 


“Yet in deep love, in passion for her‘child, sade 
Who has surpass’d thine own, wild woman of the wild? 


So much for the improper use of wesliont, 
rather; the use of improper words. For other 
similar errors, as well as errors of grammar, 
we refer the author to the first and third senten- 
ces of the dedication, the fourth, fifth, and sev- 
enth of the preface, the fourth and thirty-fifth 
verses of the poem, &c. 

We have dwelt long enough upon the imper- 
fections of this poem. We believe every error 
ond fault we have pointed out, to be the conse- 
quence of sheer carelessness on the part of the 
aithor. Did we believe them to be occasione d 
ty ignorance, we should notice them ina differ- 
nt manner, or not at all. Ignorance may be 
excused, but negligence should always be vis- 
ted with condign punishment, Should a sec- 
ond edition of the ‘*Emigrant”’ be called for— 
whieh we sincerely hope may be the case—we 
trust the author will profit by our somewhat la- 
borious examination of his production. A eare- 
ful revision would be exceedingly beneficial. 

There aye verses, and even pages, in this 
pamphlet, which do great credit to the author, 
and show that he has the elements of true po- 
etry in his composition. Of his success, when 
he shall have forsaken bad models, and learned 
that great care, as well as perseverance, is neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of great underta- 
‘ings, we have not the smallest doubt. 

We shall now favor our readers with a few 
extracts. We must first remark, however, in 
justice to the author, that in our selections we 
donot aim exclusively to give the best passages; 
we are influenced by the locale of the subject 
under the poet’s consideration. 


NIGHT ON THE OHIO. 


“Who has not felt, on such a nightas this, 
The glory and the greatness of a God, 
And bowed his head, in humbleness, to kiss 
His merciful and kindly chast’ning rod? 
The far off stars! how beautiful and bright! 
Peace seems abroad upon the world to-nicht; 
And e’en the bubble, dancing on the stream, 
Is glittering with hope,—a dream—a very dream!” p- 9. 


BOONE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Here once Boone trod—the hardy Pioneer— 
The only white man in the wilderness: 

Ob! how he loved, alone, to hunt the deer, 
Alone, ateve, his simple meal to dress; 

No mark upon the tree, nor print, nor track, 
To lead him forward, or to guide him back; 
He roved the forest, king by main and might, 

And looked up to the sky and shaped his course aright . 
That mountain, there, that lifts its bald high head 
Above the forest, was, perchance, his throne; 
There has he stood, and marked the woods outspread, 
Like a great kingdom, that was all his own; 
In hunting shirt and moccasins arrayed, 
With bear skin cap, and pouch, and needful blade, 
How carelessly he leans upon his gun! 

That sceptre of the wild, that had so often won.” p. 13. 


THE FIRST SETTLERS, 


Those western Pioneers an impulse felt, 

Which their less hardy sons scarce comprehend ; 

Alone, in Nature’s wildest scenes, they dwelt, 

W here crag, and precipice, and torrent blend, 

And stretched around the wilderness, as rude 

Ac the red rovers of its solitude, 

Who watched their coming with a hate profound, 
And fought with deadly strife for every inch of ground. 


To shun a greater ill sought they the wild? 

No! they left happier lands behind them far, 
And brought the nursing mother and her child 
T’o share the dangers of the border war; 

The log-built cabin from the Indian barred. 
Their little boy, perchance, kept watch and ward. 


Whale Father ploughed with rifle at his back, 

Or sought the glutted foe through many a devious track. 

How cautiously, yet fearlessly, that boy ‘ 

Would search the forest for the wild beast’s lair, 

And lift his rifle with a hurried joy 

If ’chauce he spied the Indian lurking there: 

And should they bear him prisoner from the fight, 

While they are sleeping, in the dead midnight, 

He slips the thongs that bind him to the tree, 

And leaving death with them, bounds home right hap- 

pily.” pp. 13—14 
LOVE. 


O, Love! what rhymer has not sung of thee? 

And who, with heart sv young as his who sings, 
Knows not thou art self-burdened as the bee, — 

Who, loving many flowers, must needs have wings? 
Yes, thou art wing’d, O, Love! like passing thought, 
That now is with us, and now seems as nought, 

Until deep passion stamps thee in the brain, 

Like bees in folded flowers that ne’er unfold again.” p. 17. 


CHARACTER OF THE INDIAN. 


“How patient was that red man of the wood! 
Not like the white man, garrulous of ill— 
Starving! who heard his faintest wish for food? 
Sleeping upon the snow-drift on the hill! 
Who heard him chide the blast, or say ’twas cold? 
His wounds are freezing! is the anguish tola? 
Tell him his child was murdered with its mother! 
He seems like carved out stone that has no woe to smoth- 
er.” p. 23, 
ELOQUENCE. 


How deeply eloquent was the debate, 

Beside the council fire of those red men! 
With language burning as his sense of hate; 
With gesture just; with eye of keenest ken; 
With illustration simple, but profound, 
Drawn from the sky above him, or the ground 
Beneath his feet; and with unfaltering zeal, 


That plays upon her forehead as she goes— 
While, ‘mid the branches, free from human woes, 
The wild bird carols to its happy mate, 

Glad in the present hour, nor anxious for its fate.” 


And the following, with which we shall conclude 
our notice, from the 32nd page: 


**Away! why should I muse in unsooth’d sadness! 

While the gay sky is smiling upon earth, 

Like a young me Ba o’er her infant’s gladness, 

Blessing the early promise of its birth. 

The opening day-dawn breaks along the land, 

Like glorious Freedom, as her hopes expand ; 

While the far mountains tower to meet the glow, 
The altar fires are lit, burning on all below.” 





Tuer Dayton Acaremic anp Manvat Lasor 
InstituTion.—Mr. Milo G. Williams, a gen- 
tleman whose reputation as an Instructor of 
youth is second to that of no other teacher in 
this city, intends to open an Academy in Day- 
ton, Ohio, on Monday, the fifth of August, ‘for 
the instruction of boys in the various branches 
of an English and Mathematical education, con- 
nected with manual labor exercise.” 

Of the superiority of this over any other sys- 
item of instruction, we think there can be no 
ldoubt: To schools of this class, (that is, to 
those of them in which boys are not compelled 
\to the domestic drudgery of cooking and mili- 
‘ing cows, which we donot conceive to be ex- 
actly man-ual labor,) we cannot see a single 








He spoke froma warm heart, and made e’eu cold hearts | 
feel. 
And this is eloqvence. ’Tis the intense, 
Impassioned fervor of a mind deep fraught 
With native energy, when soul and sense 
Burst forth, embodied in the burning thought; 
When look, emotion, tone, are all combined— 
When the whole man is eloquent with mind— 
A power that comes not to the call or quest, 

But from the gifted soul, and the deep feeling breast. 
Poor Logan had it, when he mourned that none 
Were left to mourn for him ;—'twas his who swayed 
The Roman Senate by alook or tone; 

*Twas the Athenian’s, when his foes, dismayed, 
Shrunk from the earthquake of his trumpet call; 
*Twas Chatham's, strong as either, oras all: 
*Twas Henry’s holiest. when his spirit woke 
Our patriot fathers" zeal to burst the British yoke.” pp. 
24-25. 
NULLIFICATION. 
“The Cain of Nations! be that sov’reignty, 
That shall, for any purpose, seek to sever 
The glorions union of the brave and free— 
That, but for treason, will endure forever! 
Her curse shall be the base redeemless lot 
Of the once free, who feel that they are not— 
Who tread their native soil as native slaves, 
And build their bondagehouse on their free fathers’ graves 
In sucha state, would not a Crear rise, 
And chain the nation to his gory car, 
And pluck from out the blue of our bright skics, 
To form his diadem, that falling star? 
Then, one by one, each brilliant light would fall, 
And primal chaos desolate them all— 
While Tyranny, with loud prophetic shout, 
Would wave his bloody sword, as each and all went out.” 
p. 
If we mistake not, the author’s forte is Dr- 


scription. He sometimes reminds us of the 
graphic pages we have dwelt upon in Mr. 
Flint’s ‘Ten Years Residence inthe Mississip- 
pi Valley.” The first extract we have made, 
is full of the breathing and entrancing spirit of 
poesy ; and occasionally throughout the poem, 
something similaris to be met with. Take for 
example, the following lines from the 19th 
page: 

“The skies are smiling, and the forests rise 
In their green glory up, aspirers to the skies !— 

And the wild river, laughing, laves its banks— 

A babbler—like a bappy-hearted girl, 

Dancing along with free and frolic pranks; 

The leaves, o’erhanging, tremble like the curl 


2. 








|objection. 
The situation which Mr. Williams has select- 


led for his Academy, is out of the business and 


'settled part of the town, and is said to be pleas- 
‘ant and healthy. We regret to lose from the 
leiecle of our friends, so excellent an individual 
jas Mr. Williams, and wish him ample success 
jin his new undertaking. His terms are, for the 
|\clementary branches of an English education, 
'|$4,00 per quarter; for the higher branches 
|| 36,00. Boarding, including lodging, washing, 
|; mending, fuel and light, $1,50 per week. 

| Miami University.—Hon. Thomas Ewing 
jlof Lancaster, and James Hall, Esq., of this e1- 
ity, have accepted the invitation of the Literary 
\Societies in this Institution to address them on 
‘the occasion of the approaching Commence- 
iment. 


| 
| 








Western Montuty MacGazine.—Contents 
lof the June number. On the Constitution of 
|Man; Essay, on Gentlemen and Ladies; Histo- 
ry of Ohio, chap. 2.; Review, Flint on the Nat- 
ural Sciences ; Poetry, the Wandering Jew: 








Of Insects; the Wood River Massacre; the 
Budget ; Literary Notices. 
WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTE, AND COL- 


LEGE OF PROFESSIONAL TEACTIERS. 
The annual meeting of the “Western Literary 
Institute, and College of Professional Teachers,” 
will be held in Cincinnati, on the second Monday 

in September next. 
The Professional Teachers throughout the West- 
ern and Southern country, are particularly invited 


to attend. ; 

The Local Committee of the Institute, will an- 
nounce, in a few weeks, the order of the exercises, 
including the Lectures, and subjects of discussion. 

Davip L. Tausort, Rec. Sec. 

Editors throughout the Mississipp1 Valley, will 
aid the cause of Education, by inserting the above 
until the time of meeting. 
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And slipt in three blessings,wife, children and friends. 
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WIFE CHILDREN AND FRIENDS, A FAVORITE BALLAD. 
WRITTEN BY TIE HON. WM. R. SPENCER, 
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li the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands vested , 
The fund, ill secur’d, oftin bankruptcy ends, 

Hut the heart issues 
When drawn on the fiem of wife, children, and friends. 
Tho? valor still 
The death-wounded Tar (who his colors defends,) | 
Drops a tear of regret, ashe dying remembers, 


How biest was his home, with wife, children, and friends. 


The soldier whose deeds live immortal in story, 
Whomduty to far distant latitude sends, The 
With transport would barter whole age 


For one happy day with wife, children, and friends, 


bills that are never protested, The 


glows in his life’s waning embers, 
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Tho? spice-breathing gales o’er his caravan hover, 
Tho? round him Arabia’s whule fragrance ascends, 
merchant still thinks of the woodbines that cover 


The bow'r where he sat with wife, children, and friends. 


The day-spring of youth still unclouded with sorrow. 
y¥-5} 

Alone on itself for enjoyment depends, 

Dut drear is the twilight of age, if it borrow 

No warmth from the smiles of wife, children, and friends. 

Let the breath of renown ever freshen and nourish 

» Jaure! which o’er her dead favorite bends, 

s of glory, O’er me wave the willow, and long may it floarish, 


sedew'd with the tears of wife, children, and friends. 
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\avanraces or ‘Tur Direrusion or Know -|\ disclosed to the well-informed mind, present at- || 
ebGk.—An intelligent class can searce ever be, 


rhe new world of ideas; the new views of the || the community, Which, though it does not inva-| | ber. 


the physical properties and mec hanical powers, ‘of the mass.—Everett’s Discourse. 


rhe exeited mental activity operates as a coun-| for frivolous or corrupt pleasures; and thus,|| Flint, should have been published, had it been 
terpoise to the stimulus of sense and appetite. |\in the end, a standard of character is created in| 


|) Banded i in in proper season for the present nuti- 


relations of things; the astonishing secrets of| iriably save each individual, protects the virtue Greensburgh, Ky. are in type, and shall appea? 
in our next. 


CorRESPONDENTS.—T he enerzetic protest a- 
_tractions, which, unless the character is deeply || gainst the course of the Boston Monthly, 


is aclass, vicious; never, as a class, indolent. sunk, are sufficient to counterbalance the taste || and its echoes in this city,” with respect to Mr. 


The lines from our correspondent # 
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